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"THAT YOUNG PRIG TELEMACHUS" 

At the beginning of the Odyssey, Athena sends Telemachus to 
Sparta and sandy Pylus to seek tidings of his father and to 
gain a noble repute in the world. Apparently, she would give 
him a niche in the hall of fame beside his father and mother. 
If so, she failed completely of her purpose— for the only time in 
either the 7/zW or the Odyssey. Telemachus made no impression 
on the Greek poets: the Muse rejected him. It is not he, but 
Telegonus who is the hero of the last epic of the Trojan Cycle, 
and we look for him in vain in Attic Tragedy, although other 
children of heroes of the Trojan war find honorable places there. 
Even the attempt of certain ancient grammarians to claim the 
descent of the Romans from Odysseus through Telemachus failed 
to appeal to the imagination either of their own or of later times. 
With a single exception he has made no impression on modern 
literature (unless we include Mare Nostrum'), and Fenelon's 
Telemaque is a rather doubtful compliment, to put it mildly. The 
greatest Hellenist of the western world has voiced his opinion of 
Telemachus in the words which we have taken for our title; and 
Professor Gildersleeve is not alone in his aversion to the young 
prince; an English scholar calls him 'a young ass', and Hayman, 
the sympathetic interpreter of Homer, finds no strong or great 
qualities in his character. If this unfavorable verdict be just, it 
is worth while to ask why the poet so unflatteringly painted the 
portrait of one of the two leading characters of his poem. For 
undoubtedly Telemachus is, next to his father, the most promi- 
nent person in the Odyssey. He appears in sixteen of the twenty- 
four books, and speaks more often than any other character, divine 
or human, in either Iliad ox Odyssey, except Achilles and Odysseus, 
the respective heroes of the two poems. If one object of the 
speeches in Homer is the revelation of character, we have a clear 
portrait of Telemachus. Did the poet fail, or did he intention- 
ally depict an unattractive personality, — a prig indeed ? 

The prig stands at the top in the hierarc his des genres of the 
objectionables, — mucker, rotter, bounder, prig. He is the aris- 
tocrat among the outlanders whom we do not admit within the 
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pale of our affection and our admiration. All these may have 
their own peculiar virtues, as we sometimes in magnanimous 
mood may admit, but let them keep out of our way ! If one of 
them approach us we instantly draw in those intangible filaments 
by which we put ourselves into spiritual communication with oth- 
ers of our kind ; we bank the fires of our souls, and remain inwardly 
aloof and frigid until the object of our aversion has disappeared. 

The prig errs, as Aristotle would say, by an excess of virtue. 
Like the Sheriff of Nottingham in the favorite comic opera of 
a generation ago, "He never yet made one mistake." But here 
the likeness ceases ; the prig never completes the couplet, for if 
he should add, "I'd like to for variety's sake," he would not be a 
prig. The prig is content with himself, not because he likes 
himself, but because, like all his kind and kindred kinds, he is an 
outlander. All his thoughts and feelings are centripetal, and the 
points of contact with others, those anodes and cathodes which 
make the flow of spirit possible, in him are only rudimentary. 
He never has a real friend of his own rank, although he may have 
many admirers, and his family may love him, and so may a good 
woman — as Miss Byron loved Sir Charles Grandison. But to all 
these admirers and lovers he is not a prig, as he is to us. 

Let us examine the portrait of Telemachus, and see if we can 
place him in the gallery of the prigs of literature along with Sir 
Charles and the lesser lights. Our candidate has all the external 
qualifications. "I never saw a handsomer or genteeler man," 
writes Mr. Reeves, after his first meeting with Sir Charles. 
Telemachus is as handsome as could be desired. He awakens 
the admiration of the Ithacan assembly, and at Sparta one glance 
is enough to assure Eteoneus that he is like the offspring of 
mighty Zeus. In fact, he is of finer physical mould than his 
father. Odysseus is a trifle short in the legs; he is at a dis- 
advantage'when standing beside Menelaus ; only when both are 
seated is Odysseus the more stately. But Telemachus has 
length of limb as well as of trunk ; Mentes wonders if so tall 
a lad can be the son of Odysseus. Perhaps Telemachus de- 
rived his stature" from his mother. We know that she was a 
beauty, and in Homeric times a woman, as well as a man, must 
be tall if she would be called beautiful. Aside from his 
ii 
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height, the young prince resembles his father. Mentes rec- 
ognizes his paternity by the wonderful likeness of his head 
and beautiful eyes ; Menelaus, by his head, his hair, his glance, 
his hands and his feet — which the sandals revealed more than do 
modern shoes. 1 Telemachus is stronger than all the other princes 
of the realm ; at the third assay he would have bent the great 
bow that none but Odysseus could string, if his father had not 
forbidden him by a nod. The epithets which the poet gives him 
likewise indicate his superiority. He is godlike, great-souled, 
great-hearted, strong and mighty — a typical Homeric hero — and 
he is invariably the 'prudent' son of a wise-hearted mother and a 
sagacious father. 

Nor could one wish for a 'genteeler man' than Telemachus. 
His courtesy is seen in many of the episodes of the Odyssey, but 
in none to better advantage than that which describes his visit 
to the hut of the swineherd, whither Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, had preceded him. When Eumaeus reproaches him 
with the infrequency of his visits the young man replies: "Well, 
this time I've come to see you," and he bids the beggar keep his 
seat. He thinks shame that the stranger Mentes should stand 
waiting at the door, and welcomes him in just the right phrase. 
He delicately recognizes Nestor's part in the Trojan war, when 
he asks him about tidings of Odysseus, and he tells Menelaus, 
after the latter's long story of his wanderings, that he could 
sit and hear him talk for a year without becoming weary. As for 
Helen, she threw the spell of her beauty over him as she did over all 
men; he devours her gift with his eyes, and on his return home, 
in the very brief account of his visit which he gives to his mother, 
he includes mention of Helen, but with the greatest delicacy and 
tact. There is not a character in the Homeric poems whose 
manners are more finished. 

In this we may see the careful training of his mother. We 
must not think of Penelope as a weeping beauty during all the 
twenty years of her husband's absence. As long as no one took 
the death of Odysseus for granted, or at least regarded it as 



1U I don't care what that man's name is," says Thomas Hardy's cobbler, 
"but he's John Woodward's brother. I can swear to the family foot." 
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probable, she had no particular cause for grief. The news that 
the great war was over travelled slowly in those days, and at least 
one other hero, Menelaus, was years in reaching home. But the 
wooing of the Suitors created a change both in her situation and 
in her feelings. She must now decide whether to believe that 
Odysseus is dead or still living, and to face the possibility of 
marrying again. She postpones the decision by a trick, working 
late into the night to unravel the weaving of the day, and mean- 
while vainly endeavoring to reach a decision. Hence her tears 
and her unceasing desire to learn from every wayfarer and seer, 
real and pretended, the likelihood of her husband's return. 
Hence, too, the neglect of her household and of Telemachus. The 
latter takes it for granted that he may be gone a week or more 
without being missed by his mother, and Eumseus remarks cas- 
ually to his beggar-guest: "From my mistress there is never a 
gentle word, no, nor a kindly act, since this curse of overweening 
men fell on our family. ' ' Eurycleia, the old nurse of Odysseus, 
looks after the great hall and the women slaves as best she can, 
but the servants are growing slack : the old hound of Odysseus 
no longer receives any care. All this testifies to the mental 
state of the distracted queen and mother during the three un- 
happy years before the story opens. But before this she had 
seventeen years in which to give her son the training due his 
station. Her only words to Telemachus in the presence of the 
Suitors refer to this: "Telemachus, as a boy you had more dis- 
cretion, now you have lost it (i. e., all I taught you). What con- 
duct! To think of suffering a stranger to be insulted ! Suppose 
a guest should be treated thus !" Of course Telemachus was merely 
carrying out the plan which his father had made, but the queen 
could not know this. She only felt that all the pains she had 
taken in the training of her son had gone for naught. 

And she had not only moulded the manners of Telemachus ; 
she had also kept constantly before his mind his absent father, 
and had made the image so vivid that it took the place of all 
else in the young man's imagination. When we first see him at 
the opening of the tale he is sitting among the Suitors, but not 
associating with them ; he has no interest in the outcome of any 
of their games. 
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His mind's eye is on his father, and the one happy thought 
that comes to him nowadays is this: "If he would only come 
from any quarter under God's heaven, and work havoc among 
these Suitors!" A lonely boy, and as distracted as his mother 
is by the unsolved problem of what to do with the Suitors ! 

That the character of Telemachus is only what was to have 
been expected of a lad brought up at home under female super- 
vision, as some hold, is true to a certain extent. If he had had 
a brother, for example, he might have been different ; Nausicaa, 
the only sister of five brothers, is as self-reliant as a man; and 
Dolon, the only son in a family of six children, lacks virility. 
It is true that woman's influence over the lad was supreme up to 
his eighteenth year. We have no reason to believe that there 
was any close bond between the young prince and his grandfather, 
for if we are right in assuming that Penelope had interested 
herself closely in the education of her son until the Suitors came, 
we may conclude that Telemachus had not been encouraged to 
visit his grandfather frequently. Certainly, the withdrawal of 
Laertes from the palace on the death of his wife does not point 
to any very great affection between the old man and his daughter- 
in-law. The poet pictures him broken by grief for his dead 
wife and the son whom he believes to be dead, living the life of 
a recluse and taking little interest in anything but his vines and 
trees — another lonely soul ! So the moulding of the young man's 
character during the three years of budding manhood was left to 
the old nurse and the swineherd, — slaves, but of princely blood, 
and both the devoted servants of Odysseus, not of Penelope. 
The old nurse was now in charge of the great storeroom and 
the hall where the Suitors dined, and not she, but Eurynome, 
was the confidential attendant on the queen. Eurycleia had 
nursed Odysseus as a babe, and Eumaeus loved him like an elder 
brother. It was just what was to be expected, therefore, that 
for the three years prior to the opening of the tale the mind of 
Telemachus should have been turned against his mother. For 
the two slaves with whom he was now thrown almost entirely 
could not help feeling, and consequently expressing, at least in- 
directly, their hostility to the queen on two points: her apparent 
willingness — apparent, because the urgency of her father and 
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brothers must also be taken into consideration — to consider the 
prospect of marrying again before it was known that Odysseus 
was dead ; and, secondly, the result of her indecision upon the 
material resources of their beloved master and his son. The 
stewardess saw her stores of flour, wine and oil rapidly diminish- 
ing, and the swineherd, his droves of choice swine daily robbed 
of the finest beasts. Hence both the swineherd and the nurse 
must have prejudiced the young man, albeit unconsciously, 
against his mother. 

Some scholars find Telemachus warm-hearted and affectionate 
toward his mother. I must confess that I find in the poem 
very little data for that conclusion. The stock example of the 
prig in our own literature loved his mother to distraction. Sir 
Charles was inconsolable when his mother died. So might 
Telemachus have been if he had lost his mother three years 
before the story opens. After that he never uses words of affec- 
tion in addressing her, and once he calls her "cruel mother". 
His words to her are regularly brusque and curt. "No more 
weeping, I pray youl" "Go to your room and bathe your eyes." 
That he pictures her as continually in tears is also to be inferred 
from his instructions to Eurycleia when he is departing for Pylus 
and Sparta: "Don't tell my mother; I want no more tears to 
spoil her beauty." On this passage alone is based the conclu : 
sion that Telemachus shows affection for his mother; it is 
pointed out that this is a tender and considerate thought. Per- 
haps it would have been if he had not added: "that she may not 
spoil her beautiful complexion." For whom pray, is she so care- 
ful about her looks? Certainly not for him, whom she is not 
likely to think of for several days to come. No, it is for the 
Suitors, the ruiners of his happiness and his prospects, who 
have just told him before all the assembly that his mother keeps 
sending them secret messages of encouragement. In the light 
of this passage the thoughtfulness of Telemachus presents itself 
rather as the grimmest of irony. 

After the three horrible years it is doubtful whether the boy 
could love anyone distractedly. The springs of affection in him 
seem to have quite dried up. The daughter of Nestor's old age, 
Polycaste, who gave the young prince the most delicate attention, 
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does not make his blood flow faster by a single pulse-beat; he 
has no interest in stopping at her home on his return from 
Sparta, and he tells the Suitors that his mother is superior to 
any woman at Pylus. He submits to, rather than shares in, the 
embraces of his two faithful slaves when he reaches home, and he 
visits his mother, "that she may see me and cease weeping," 
not to see her. It is also remarkable that when at last in the hut 
of the swineherd his father stands revealed before him, and father 
and son are wrapped in a close embrace, it is he and not the 
elder man who first unclasps his arms and speaks. Contrast the 
recognition scene between the hero and Penelope: it is now 
Odysseus who first has enough of embracing and who utters the 
first words. The only display of spontaneous affection on the 
part of Telemachus is when he calls Pisistratus "dear to this 
heart of mine." This, be it noted, is after Telemachus has left 
Ithaca, and when his character is beginning to change, as we 
shall presently observe. 

We have so far passed over the leading trait of the young man 
as we see him at first. This is an inferior variety of what Mr. 
Paul More in one of his essays calls "the inner check". Telema- 
chus is one of those not altogether admirable creatures who are 
too fond of saying 'no' and who find it difficult to assent to any- 
thing. He bids his mother not to interfere with the singing of 
Phemius, the Suitors not to make a noise, and Eurycleia not to 
tell anyone that he is going to Pylus. He tells Menelaus that 
he cannot accept the gift of horses and that he cannot stay — but 
he does stay — and he orders Eumaeus not to inform Laertes 
of his safe arrival. This fondness for the negative is also 
seen in his view of himself. He has no hope of an improve- 
ment of his situation, not even if a god should interfere in his 
behalf. He has no strength to fight the Suitors. He knows not 
how to address Nestor. There is no hope of his father's return, 
although many a seer may prophesy it. Down in his heart he has 
made the great renunciation : he looks forward to death at the 
hands of the Suitors. Of course he is a pessimist: "Zeus is the 
cause of your troubles, Mother." "I might have been the son 
of a fortunate man had not the gods, who contrive an evil lot 
for mortals, willed it otherwise. ' ' The boy's thoughts have been 
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turned inward too much, and have been allowed, as it were, to 
feed upon themselves ; he had no equal with whom to converse, 
and the two slaves who were his constant companions could think 
only of Odysseus and the past. 

Chief among the lad's gloomy thoughts is the increasing havoc 
which the Suitors are making in the family wealth. The pru- 
dence of father and mother are strongly developed in the son. 
Telemachus is the canniest of persons. He tells Mentes that he 
would rather be the son of a man who lived to a green old age in 
the midst of his possessions than of Odysseus, and he longs for his 
father's return chiefly because that means to him the restoration 
of the estate. "Menelaus, give me if thou canst some tidings of 
my father; my home is being devoured; my fat fields ruined; 
my flocks and herds continually slaughtered by overweening 
men." "If I send my mother to her father's home against her 
will I must make restitution to Icarius." Mentes thinks shame 
of the conduct of the Suitors, Telemachus rather of their inroads 
on his patrimony. Father and mother are in a sense less to him 
than flocks and herds. 

Canniness, amounting at times almost to sordidness, and a 
moody pessimism, do not contribute to gladness of heart, and 
there are few youths to be found in literature who are sadder 
than Telemachus when we first make his acquaintance. Edmond 
Schemer remarks that one must be born good-humored if one is to 
be happy. Was good-humor one of the gifts which Zeus allotted 
to the young prince at his birth ? We think it at least possible, 
and the son of Odysseus should have come rightly by it. Cer- 
tainly, even in the early part of the poem there are now and then 
flashes of naive whimsicality in the lad's otherwise sombre words : 
"Stranger, what ship brought you here? I don't suppose you 
walked." "My mother says that I am the son of Odysseus. I don't 
know. No one of himself knows who his father is." "Antinous, 
would you call it the worst thing in the world to be king? A 
throne is not a'bad possession." 

The features of the young prince's portrait which we have 
traced so far are chiefly those which the first part of the poem 
reveals. As the story unfolds there is a change — the only change 
of this kind in either Iliad or Odyssey. Character in Homer is 
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static. The time of the action is too limited to do more than 
make clear the traits already formed. But in the single excep- 
tion to this rule, by means of the machinery of divine interven- 
tion, Telemachus, whose development has been repressed dur- 
ing the three most impressionable years of his life, passes from 
boyhood to manhood before our eyes. As an angel stirred the 
pool of Bethesda to efficacy by troubling its waters, so the visit 
of Mentes, and the words which the disguised goddess utters 
— in which there is many a barbed point — cause a turmoil of the 
elements in the boy's mind, and a miracle leads to their crys- 
tallization. At the close of Athena's words he is a mere child; 
fifty verses later the poet calls him a 'godlike man'. The sud- 
denness of the transition is explained by the divine power of 
Athena, and would have seemed natural to the poet's audience- 
Furthermore, this new manhood, thus suddenly acquired, is only 
potential; it needs disciplining and experience. In the events 
which follow, especially on his journey, diffidence gives place to 
confidence, despondency to hope. All this comes gradually and 
naturally. Success crowns his first assertion of his rightful place 
as head of the family and master of his palace. His mother 
obeys his first command without a word ; the Suitors, outwardly 
at least, treat his utterance as worthy of consideration. The fa- 
vorable attention of the Ithacan assembly, a chance word, an omen, 
all give him confidence for his maiden speech. His guardian- 
angel Athena helps him prepare for his journey, and coaches him 
in his first experience with strange Achaean princes. Gradually 
the assistance iswithdrawn. Athena leaves him at Pylus. Nestor's 
son Pisistratus, a mortal, then plays mentor to him until he feels 
somewhat at home in the palace of Menelaus. From this point 
onward he is able to act for himself. He returns to Ithaca a 
well-poised man, capable of meeting any situation. Only in 
mood is the change in him not so apparent. An unnatural boy 
at the beginning of the poem, he is still prematurely old in mind 
even during the first part of the tale of the Vengeance. It is 
only with the return of his father that he begins to grow young. 
He can laugh now at the thought of his mother planning to marry 
one of the Suitors; he can answer his mother gently; he actu- 
ally makes a mistake, for the only time in the story, in forget- 
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ting to close the door of the armory ; he boasts twice, and he 
disobeys his father in the way in which he executes the 
false maids. 

The portrait which we have been examining is painted in 
sombre colors, and the young man whom it reveals to us is not 
very attractive. He is only a handsome, well-bred prince, who has 
been left alone by the one intimate companion of his own rank 
that he knew, his mother, under circumstances that make him 
doubt her affection. Dame Care has taken her place, and is tor- 
menting him, now with the thought of his ruined fortunes, now 
with his own weakness and helplessness. To him, as to Hamlet 
and Orestes, the time is out of joint ; unlike them, he feels no 
call, from within his own heart or from heaven, to set it right. 
Whatever he contributes to the unravelling of the plot is done in 
obedience to the commands of others, to Athena, the protectress 
of his family, and to Odysseus after his return. The impulse to 
act does not come from within. In this passivity lies, we think, 
the essential defect of the portrait. 

We may regret that Homer thus took from Telemacbus all claim 
to a place among the heroes of literature. Yet a little reflection 
will show that he could not have done otherwise. If the portrait 
of the young prince had been painted in brighter colors, and if 
he had been given a more positive character, there would have 
been danger of diverting the attention somewhat from the hero 
of the tale. The poet never does this. In the Iliad Achilles 
may sulk in his tent, but scattered throughout the episodes 
which occur during his absence from the fighting are references 
enough to keep us from forgetting his prowess and his supreme 
importance in the story. So in the Odyssey the hero, absent 
or present, is always the central figure in our minds, and the 
characters, aside from Odysseus, on whom the poet expends the 
most pains — Nausicaa and Eumseus, and perhaps Eurycleia — 
are distinctly subordinate, so that they in no way bear compar- 
ison with the hero. 

A second reason why the poet did not make the character of 
Telemachus more attractive is that, after all, the latter is only a 
part of the poetic machinery. Of course, his assistance is essen- 
tial to the denouement, and, aside from this, he has two distinct uses 
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in the economy of the tale. In the first place, it is through Telem- 
achus that the poet, always keeping himself in the background, 
can make us understand the sad state of affairs at Ithaca when 
Odysseus returns, the turbulence of the Suitors, and the loneli- 
ness of the several members of the hero's family. This explains 
why the young man cannot be on too intimate terms with his 
mother; the poet wishes us to see her completely isolated, with 
no sympathetic member of her household, or outside of it, to 
whom she may go for counsel. Secondly, although the ostensible 
purpose of the journey of Telemachus is to gain tidings of his 
father, the poet's own object is to obtain thus a natural way of 
telling us how the heroes of the Trojan war came home and how 
Ajax and Agamemnon died, and to show us Helen in a fairer 
light than we saw her in the Iliad. 

An ancient writer describes the Odyssey as an epilogue to the 
Iliad. This hints at the ultimate reason for the poet's failure to 
make a hero of Telemachus. Homer's interest is overwhelmingly 
centered in the Trojan war and its heroes. The Odyssey is full 
of reminiscence of what happened at Troy, and, as I have said, 
describes the return or death of most of the heroes. But it con- 
tains hardly a word about what happened at Ithaca during the 
twenty years of the here's absence; no story, for example, of the 
childhood or boyhood of Telemachus. A modern poet, we are 
sure, would have introduced a scene in which mother and son 
talk of the happy days before the Suitors came. But Homer 
gives us only a picture of the home as it was when the story 
opens — mother, son, and the whole estate under a cloud of 
gloom and distress which takes away all the bright colors. The 
slight traces of individuality in the character of Telemachus 
show what the poet could have done if he had chosen. We only 
wish that he had written a sequel, or at least that in his own mind 
there were better days in store for the young prince, which would 
restore to him the years that the locust had eaten. We should 
like to see him when Dame Care has been forgotten, and he has 
recovered the youth that was denied him ; when he plagued Eu- 
rycleia and Eumaeus, and teased his grandfather for cattle to buy 
himself an inlaid dagger. We should like to read how he flirted 
with Helen, and went a-wooing of Polycaste; in other words, 
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became the boy that the son of the crafty Odysseus should by right 
have been. It is true that he might have been less desirable as 
an ancestor of the Romans, but at least he would have escaped 
being made the intolerable creature of the Teletnaque. For the 
Bishop of Cambrai made Telemachus a prig if ever there was 
one. Homer, we think, did not : he drew a picture in dull and 
monotonous colors, but of a young man with interesting pos- 
sibilities. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 
The University of Vermont. 



